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Our indebtedness to Dr. Manning may make it seem ungenerous to call attention 
to matters that will strike the reader unfavorably. Teachers are apt, however, to look 
upon books of this kind as models, and hence a word of caution is necessary. It is 
unfortunate that the author fails to distinguish between line and line segment, a dis- 
tinction that would simplify the phraseology in several places. That "angles are 
measured by arcs " may be allowed for brevity in elementary text-books, but it hardly 
has place in a work like this. So the statement that " from any point without a line 
a perpendicular to the line can be drawn" followed by a proof that such a line merely 
exists, shakes one's confidence exactly as would a theorem stating that a regular hep- 
tagon can be inscribed in a circle, it being understood that the usual limitations of 
plane geometry are imposed. There is a similar statement regarding the drawing of 
only one such perpendicular. It would be difficult to understand what the author 
means by " the angles at the extremities of two equal perpendiculars," if he did not 
give a figure, and the lack of a definite order of letters in reading angles sometimes 
strikes the reader as unfortunate even where the figures are given. The rather anti- 
quated forms, hypothenuse and diedral, are, of course, allowable ; but the reason for 
the unusual factorial symbol (p. 59) is not so apparent. 

The historical note is possibly extended enough for the purpose. The author has 
not consulted the standard works upon the subject, however, and his bibliography does 
not pretend to be complete. 

David Eugene Smith 

Teachers College, 
Columbia University 



Experimental Psychology ; A Manual of Laboratory Practice, Volume I, 
Part I, Student's Manual, price $1.60; Part II, Instructor's Manual, 
price $2.50. By Edward Bradford Titchener. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1901. 

Teachers will be interested and pleased to find that Professor Titchener has set 
himself definitely to provide a text-book that shall be teachable. He has in fact 
taken infinite pains to aid instructors in the direction of a course in psychology, and 
to secure in students what he regards as the right attitude toward the course in all its 
details. The Instructor's Manual, of about 450 pages, is filled with references to 
psychological literature, descriptions of apparatus, details concerning the experiments ; 
in fact, with such an outfit of knowledge concerning the course (reaching even to six- 
teen sets of examination questions) as a painstaking instructor might gather for him- 
self in five or ten years' experience. The directions in the student's manual are 
detailed, clear, and precise. Any instructor who makes it the aim of a laboratory 
course to give students knowledge of the facts about our feelings of material objects 
and their relation to physical processes, and to train them in introspection and in the 
analysis of such feelings into mental elements, will undoubtedly find a use for Pro- 
fessor Titchener's Manual, in whole or in part. 

But to say that he has done exceedingly well the thing he set out to do is not to 
agree that it is the best thing to do. Some, perhaps many, would propose a quite 
different aim and treatment for an elementary laboratory course in psychology. A 
majority of students of psychology are in professional schools for teachers. Is this 
sort of a course the best for them ? The same question may be applied to students of 
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medicine, of sociology, of philosophy. Moreover there is in all intelligent people a 
strong interest in human nature that manifests itself in zeal for literature and history. 
Psychology, the science of human nature, should meet this interest and refine and 
direct it. Professor Titchener has chosen to disregard the great majority of our 
mental activities and to view the few under only two narrow aspects, relation- 
ship to physical stimulus and analysis, with the single professed aim of teaching stu- 
dents to introspect. 

This willful restriction deprives the course of several desirable opportunities, to 
teach, for instance, (1) that human mental life is continuous with that of the lower 
animals; (2) that our feelings are not duplicates or mimics or parallel symbols of the 
outside world, but only reactions to it, selected because of their utility ; (3) the fact 
of variation in function due to the presence of different combinations of elementary 
factors ; (4) the fact of correlation of functions ; (5) the application of exact and 
verifiable methods of study to human thought and behavior in general. These and 
many other ideas and habits of prime importance untouched in Professor Titchner's 
course can be acquired by direct experiment and observation. They fit a person well 
for the scientific study of human nature. The heritage of psychology today comes 
from philosophers, medical men, physiologists, biologists, statisticians, proverb 
makers, poets, and gifted students of human nature everywhere as truly as from the 
recent investigators of the nature and conditions of our feelings of objects. The last- 
named sources furnish perhaps the least valuable matter for either culture or discipline 
in an elementary course. 

Besides failing to satisfy teachers who wish their students to verify experimentally 
the broader facts of mental life, Professor Titchener's manual may meet the dis- 
approval of those who agree with him in choice of subject-matter, but deny the 
validity of an analysis of mental states into elements. 

The efficient way in which Professor Titchener has worked out the sort of experi- 
ments he advocates puts upon all objectors the burden of constructing an equally 
good course in harmony with the aims they prefer. 

E. L. Thorndike 

Teachers College, 
New York City 
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